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THE NEW ‘STATE GOVERNMENT > 


By Henry H. Metcalf. 


A new state government, so far 
as the executive and legislative de- 
partments are concerned, came into 
power with the opening of the new 
year, or to be precise, on the first 
Wednesday in January, the same 
having been elected by the people, 
November 2, at which time women 
first voted at a general election in 
this and a majority of the other 
states of the Union, the total vote, 
therefore, far exceeding that cast 
at any previous election. 

Albert O. Brown, Republican 
candidate for Governor, receiv- 
ed 93,273 votes to 62,174 for 
Charles E. Tilton, the Democratic 
nominee; while in the last pre- 
vious presidential year, Henry W. 
Keyes, Republican, had 45,894 to 
38,853 for John C. Hutchins, Demo- 
crat. The increase of over 70,000 
in the total vote, over that of 1916, 
resulted almost entirely from the 
enfranchisement of the women, 
about two-thirds of those voting ap- 
parently having voted the Repub- 
lican ticket, due, doubtless to the 
fact that the Republicans had a 
more effective organization and 
were able to rally their women vot- 
ers in larger measure. 


GOVERNOR: BROWN. 


Hon. Albert Oscar Brown, who 
was elected Governor of New 
Hampshire in November last, not 
only by the largest vote, but also 
by the largest majority ever given 
any candidate for the office, is the 


seventh resident of the city of 
Manchester to occupy the position 
since 1865. Frederick Smyth, the 
first incumbent from the “Queen 
City” heldethe office from June, 1865 
to June, 1867. James A. Weston 
was the incumbent in 1871, and 
again in 1874, being succeeded by 
Ezekiel A. Straw, in 1872, who serv- 
ed till 1874, and in 1875 by Person 
C. Cheney, also of Manchester, who 
occupied the chair till June 1877. In 
1885 Moody Currier assumed the 
office, serving till 1887, and in 1907 
and 1908 Charles M. Floyd was the 
incumbent. 

The career of Governor Brown 
has been sketched at length, hereto- 
fore, in the pages of the Granite 
Monthly; but a brief outline of the 
same, at least, seems to be required 
in this connection. Born in the 
town of Northwood, July 15, -1853, 
the son of Charles O. and Sarah E. 
(Langmaid) Brown, he received 
his education in the public schools, 
at Coe’s Academy in Northwood, 
from which he graduated in 1874, 
and Dartmouth College, class of 
1878, having paid his way largely at 
academy and college from the pro- 
ceeds of his own labor. 

After his college graduation, in 
which he took high rank in a class, 
many of whose members have at- 
tained distinction in their several 


spheres of action, Mr, Brown was 


engaged in teaching, serving as an 
instructor in the celebrated Law- 
rence Academy at Groton, Mass., 
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after which he entered upon the 
study of law, which profession he 
had chosen as his life work, enter- 
ing the office of the late Hon. Henry 
E. Burnham of Manchester, and 
continuing at the Boston Universi- 
ty Law School, from which he 
graduated in 1884. He was im- 
mediately admitted to the bar and 
commenced practice as a partner of 
Judge Burnham, with whom he was 
associated, with various other part- 
ners, until the Judge’s retirement 
to enter the United States Senate, 
when he became the head of the 
firm, which included, at different 
times, the late Edwin F. Jones, 
George H. Warren, Allan M. Wil- 
son and Robert L. Manning. Here 
he continued until 1912, after he 
was appointed by the Supreme 
Court, chairman of the newly creat- 
ed Tax Commission, established by 
the Legislature of 1911. 

During this long period of pro- 
fessional service Mr. Brown devot- 
his 
work, thoroughly mastering all 
phases of the law, both in princi- 
ple and application, so that it may 
safely be said he is the best equip- 
ped lawyer who has held the office 
of Governor of New Hampshire 
since the time of Nathaniel B. Ba- 
ker in 1853-4. Political life, and the 
promotion which it often brings, 
held no charms for him, though he 
was from youth a firm adherent of 
the Republican party, and a sup- 
porter of its principles and policies. 
Through his professional relations 
with great corporations and bank- 
ing institutions he naturally became 
interested in financial matters, and 
in 1894 became a trustee of the 
Amoskeag Savings Bank, the larg- 
est institution of the kind in the 
state, of which he was made presi- 
dent in 1905, and treasurer and sec- 
retary in 1912. He has also been 
for some years a director of the 
Amoskeag National Bank, and is 
connected with various other cor- 


ed himself unremittingly to 


porations and business associations. 

In 1911, upon the creation of a 
state board of tax commissioners, 
Mr. Brown was appointed  chair- 
man of the board, and continued in 
the position until his resignation 
just previous to his inauguration as 
Governor. In this capacity, as a 
matter of duty as well as inclination, 
he became thoroughly familiar 
with the question of taxation in all 
its forms and phases, and especially 
in its relation to the finances of the 
State, so that he is, today, without 
doubt, more admirably equipped as 
a pilot for the “Ship of State” in the 
trying voyage of the next two years 
than any other man. 

The first office for which he 
sought the suffrages of the people, 
was that of delegate from his ward 
in Manchester to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1918-21. to which the 
was elected, anc ver whose delib- 
erations he presided with ability and 
impartiality, through the unanimous 
choice of his fellow delegates. His 
candidacy for the gubernatorial 
nomination of his party in the 
September primary was announced 
early last year, and after an active 
canvass, in which two rival aspi- 
rants, Hon. Winsor H..Goodnow of 
Keene and Hon. Arthur P. Morrill 
of Concord participated, he was 
nominated, receiving 24,588 votes, 
to 18,463 for Goodnow and ‘9,612 for 
Morrill, and at the election in 
November was chosen Governor by 
the vote heretofore mentioned. 

In 1911 Mr. Brown was elected 
to membership upon the board of 
trustees of Dartmouth College 
through the action of a large ma- 
jority of the alumni of the institu- 
tion, and in that capacity has since 
rendered loyal and efficient service, 
the same being so highly appreciat- 
ed that, after the recent death of 
Hon. Benjamin A. Kimball he was 
made a’ life member of the board. 
He is also trustee of Coe’s Academy 
of Northwood and president of the 
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board; a member of the N. H. Bar 
Association, the Franklin St. Con- 
gregational church. of Manchester, 
the Masonic fraternity, Patrons of 
Husbandry, Psi Upsilon fraternity, 
and the Derryfield Club of Man- 
chester. On December 20, 1888, 
he was united in marriage with 
Miss Susie J. Clark of Ayer, Mass. 

Upon his inauguration as Gov- 
ernor, January 6, he delivered an 
able and comprehensive inaugural 
messagej including many wise 
recommendations, to which it is 
hoped the legislature will give due 
heed, and concluding with the fol- 
lowing words: 

“This administration will not 
expect to achieve the impossible or 
all of the possible, but it will en- 
deavor, day by day, to do the day’s 
work. Thus it will hope to execute 
with reasonable — satisfaction the 
great trust with which it has been 
invested’ by the people of the state.” 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


New Hampshire is one of three 
states in the union, which retains or 
maintains, an Executive Council, 
constituting a board of advisors to 
the Govtrnor, without whose ap- 
proval he can make no official ap- 
pointment, or issue any pardons, 
but whose assent is not essential to 
his approval or veto of legislative 
action. This council is a relic of 
colonial times, maintained only in 
Massachusetts, and in New Hamp- 
shire and Maine formerly associat- 
ed with it. The colonial Gov- 
ernors, appointed by the British 
crown, were provided with a coun- 
cil, whose members were also nam- 
ed by the King, serving as an ad- 
visory and restraining power in 
executive action; and these States 
in framing their respective .consti- 
tutions, retained the council as a 


governmental factor, much to the 
dissatisfaction of not a few men 
who have since served as Governor 
in the respective states, though the 
majority have generally worked 
harmoniously with their constitu- 
tional associates. 

The five members of the Execu- 
tive Council, for the ensuing two 
years, are all members of the ma- 
jority party, having been elected by 
large pluralities over their Demo- 
cratic opponents, in the political 


landside that swept the country. 


Hon. GEORGE W. Barnes, Coun- 
cilor for District No. 1, is a native 
of the town of Lyme, where he has 
always had his home, born March 
18, 1866, son of Hiram and Esther 
B. (Gillett) Barnes. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and at 
Thetford and St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
academies, graduating from the lat- 
later in 1891. He has long been ex- 
tensively engaged in agriculture, 
and specializes in the raising of 
fine Hereford cattle and sheep. He 
has, also, large holdings of real 
estate at White River Junction, Vt. 
For some years past, as trustee of 
the estate of his brother, the late 
Herbert H. Barnes, he has 
maintained an office in Boston, 
where he has spent a considerable 
portion of his time; but has never 
relaxed his interest in the public 
affairs of his native town, where he 
has served many years as a member 
of the school board, trustee of trust 
funds and member and chairman of 
the board of selectmen. During the 
late world war he was one of the 
leading men in his section of the 
state in work for the support of the 
government, being a member of the 
State Public Safety Committee and 
National Defense League. He was 
the local food administrator, district 
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chairman of War Savings 
work and war historian for his 
town. He represented the town of 
Lyme in the legislatures of 1915 and 
1917, serving the latter year as 
chairman of the House Committee 
on Public Improvements. In 1919 
he was a member of the State Sen- 
ate for the Fifth District, where he 


Stamp 


necticut and Passumpsic Rivers R. 
R., and the Connecticut Valley 
Telephone Company, and a trustee 
of Kimball Union Academy and 
of North Thetford, Vt., church 
funds. He is a Methodist, a mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, N. H. Histori- 
cal Society, and the Boston City 


Hon. GeorceE W. Barnes. 


was also chairman of the Public 
Improvements Committee, and a 
member of several other important 
committees. As a member of the 
present Executive Council he serves 
on the Finance Committee and is 
also assigned to service, on the 
Board of Trustees of the State 
Sanitarium. 

Councilor Barnes is a trustee of 
the Dartmcuth Savings Bank at 
Hanover, a director of the Con- 


Club. 
December 25, 1877 
Smith of Hanover. 


He was united in marriage 


to Laura A. 


Hon, ALBERT Histop, Councilor 
for District No. 2, was born in 
Brule, Colchester County, ‘Nova 
Scotia, October 28, 1875, the son of 
Aaron and Rhoda (Lyons) Hislop, 
and was educated in the public 


schools of his native county. He 
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removed to Portsmouth in 1892, 
where he engaged in agriculture, in 
which pursuit he was reared. He 
was for many years superintendent 
of the large Main farm, one of the 
best known in Rockingham County, 
on the Lafayette Road in Ports- 
mouth, and is still the administrator 
of that property, although exten- 
sively engaged in other lines of 


famous Rockingham House in 
Portsmouth, and is a large stock- 
holder and managing director in the 
Times Publishing Company, pub- 
lishing the Portsmouth Daily Times 
and the States and Union. An en- 
terprise of no little importance and 
value to the community, in which 
he is engaged, in the manufacture 
of auto bodies, carried on at the 


Hon. ALBERT HIstop. 


business. He is associated with 
former Gov. John H. Bartlett, Wm. 
F, Carrigan, and Wm. P. Gray in 
the proprietorship of an extensive 
line of moving picture theatres 
(thirty-one in all) in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts, and also has an interest 
in the Gordon-Olympia theatres of 
Boston. He is president and treas- 
urer of the Rockingham Hotel Com- 
pany, owning and operating the 


plant formerly occupied as the El- 
dredge brewery, which he purchas- 
ed and remodelled for the purpose. 
He is here employing 75 men at a 
weekly pay roll of some $2,000. 
Notwithstanding his large and 
varied business interests he has 
been active and prominent in pub- 
lic affairs. He was a member of the 
Portsmouth City Council and board 
of public works in 1911, and Mayor 
of the city in 1919-20, chosen by 
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large majorities each year, and giv- 
ing the city a thoroughly progres- 
sive business administraton. Mr. 
Hislop is a Baptist, a member of 
the A. F. and A. M., lodge, Royal 
Arch chapter and De Witt Clin- 
ton commandery; also of the Odd 
Fellows, Knights of Pythias and 
Elks, and of the Warwick, Ports- 
mouth Country and Panaway Clubs. 


traction, from the city of Manches- 
ter, to be chosen to this branch of 
the government, and the fact that 
he had never before sought or been 
elected to public office of any kind, 
and that he was chosen by a sub- 
stantial majority, in a district nor- 
mally Democratic, and represented 
by a Democrat in the last Council, 
indicates not only a large measure 





Hon. GEORGE 


His council assignments are to the 
Finance Committee and the Board 
of State Prison Trustees. He mar- 
ried, May 23, 1906, Christina A. 
Davidson of Portsmouth, and they 
have two sons, six and eight years 
of age. 


Hon. Georce E. TrupbeEt, Coun- 
cilor for District No. 3, is the sec- 
ond man of French Canadian ex- 


E, TRUDEL. 


of personal popularity, but also 
full confidence in his general busi- 
ness ability. 

Mr. Trudel was born in St. Gre- 
goire, Nicolet County, Province of 
Quebec, October 27, 1870, son of 
Hilaire and Elenore (Prince); Tru- 
del. He removed to Manchester 
with his parents in early  child- 
hood, and has resided there ever 
since, with the exception of a 
period of study at the St. Joseph’s 








Academy in St. 
leaving the grammar school in 
Manchester. He has been engaged 
in the plumbing business in Man- 
chester from youth, and now con- 
ducts a large wholesale business, 
at the South End in that city, deal- 
ing in all kinds of plumbers’ sup- 
plies, having previously been for 
some years a travelling salesman in 
that line, thereby gaining a wide ac- 


Gregoire, after 
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He is a member of the Finance 
Committee of the Council and 


serves on the board of Industrial 
School Trustees. February 22, 


*1892, he married Theodora Coutu 


of Manchester. 


Hon. GeorGE L. SADLER, Coun- 
cilor from District No. 4, is a native 
of the State of Connecticut, from 





Hon. Greorce L. SaApLer, 


quaintance throughout New Eng- 
land. He is a Roman Catholic in 
religion, and an attendant at St. 
George’s Church, Manchester; a 
member of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, the Elks, United Commercial 
Travelers, White Mountain Travel- 
ers Association (past president), N. 
E. Order of Protection, Eastern 
Supply Association, Derryfield, 
Joliett and Rotary Clubs, and the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 


which state few men have come 
into New Hampshire public life. 
He was born at Windsor Locks, 
December 15, 1867, son of Thomas 
and Elizabeth. (Lickiss) Sadler, and 
was educated in the schools of his 
native town. He removed to 
Nashua in 1889, where he has since 
been engaged in connection with 
the electrical light and power works, 
having been for some years past 
superintendent of the Nashua Di- 
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vision of the Manchester Traction 
Light and Power Company, con- 
trolling the electrical supply of 
both Manchester and Nashua. He 
has been an active factor in the 
business, financial, social and re- 
ligious life of his adopted city, as 
well as in military service. He is 
a director of the Second National 
Bank of Nashua, a Mason of the 
32nd degree, a member of Bektash 
Temple, N. M. S.; an Elk, and a 


Sadler was a member of the House 
of Representatives from Ward 2, 
Nashua, serving on the Committees 
on Labor and Towns in the former 
year, and Roads, Bridges and Canals 
in the latter. He represented the 
12th Senatorial District in the last 
Legislature, serving as chairman 
of the Committee on Towns and 
Parishes, and as a member of the 
Judiciary, Labor, Military Affairs, 
and Railroads Committees. 


Hon. Frep S. Roperts. 


Knight of Pythias, a member of the 
Nashua Country Club, of the 
N. H. Good Roads Association, and 
various electrical societies. In re- 
ligion he belongs to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and is a director 
of the Nashua Y. M. C. A. He 
served for some time in the New 
Hampshire National Guard and 
subsequently in the State Guard. 

In 1909 and again in 1911 Mr. 


His council assighments are to 
the State House Committee and 
the Board of Trustees of the School 
for Feeble Minded. November 17, 
1898, he was united in marriage with 
Miss Nellie F. Mongovan. They 
have one son, Paul, now a student 
at Phillip Exeter Academy. 


Hon. Frep S, Roserts, Coun- 
cilor from District No. 5, is a Bay 
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State man by birth, one of the few 
men contributed to New Hampshire 
business and official life, from 
Massachusetts compared with the 
vast number of New Hampshire 
natives conspicuous in that state in 
business, professional and _ official 
lines. He was born in Brighton, 
Mass., son of Oren N. and Julia 
A. (Smith) Roberts. 

When a boy, his parents moved to 
Meredith, his father’s native town, 
where he attended the _ public 
school. Later he went to Boston 
to learn the retail meat business in 
the old Boyston Market, at the 
corner of Boylston and Washington 
Streets, and attended the Boston 
evening schools. Two years later 
he entered the employment of his 
uncle, S. S. Wiggin, in one of the 
leading grocery stores of Laconia. 
He is now one of Laconia’s suc- 
cessful business men, being engag- 
ed in the provision business. 
He has been active in Republican 
party affairs, served as a member of 
the Laconia City Council from 
1903 to 1906 and represented his 
Ward in the House of Representa- 


tives in 1905, serving as a member 
of the Committee on County Affairs 
and Fisheries and Game. He rep- 
resented the Sixth District in the 
State Senate in 1917, when he was 
chairman of the important commit- 
tee on Finance and also held mem- 
bership in the Committees on 
Banks, Education and Towns and 
Parishes. In the last Republican 
primary he was a candidate for the 
councilor nomination in District 
No. 5, with three competitors, win- 
ning by a handsome plurality. In 
the present council he is assigned to 
the Committee on State House and 
the Board of Trustees of the Staté 
Hospital. His religious affiliation 
is with the Congregationalists, and 
in fraternal life he is a 32nd degree 
Mason, a member of the Eastern 
Star and Bektash Temple, N. M. S., 
of the Elks and Knights of Pythias. 
He is vice-president of the People’s 
National Bank of Laconia, and a 
member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He married Nellie M., 
daughter of Calvin B. and Amy G. 
Powers of Dorchester, N. H., 
August 18, 1888. 


STAR-FLOWERS 


By Louise Patterson Guyol. 


The wanton wind went frolicking one night, 
He played at hide-and-seek with all the leaves, 
He buffeted the withered yellow sheaves 

Of. corn, that bowed and_yielded to his might. 
He roamed the gardens, lying still and white 
Beneath the weight of autumn; as one grieves 
To find his treasure stol’n by elfin thieves, 
He paused and pondered in his random flight. 
‘The ghosts of blossoms rustled gently by, 

In sad remonstrance at his idle play: 

Till with a happy shout he took his way 
Upward where banks of fog were piled on high 
And as he pushed the heavy clouds away 
A hundred thousand stars bloomed in the sky. 





FORTY YEARS A SHAKER 


By Nicholas A. Briggs. 


Continued from January issue. 


Elow well do I recall my surprise 
and sorrow when John told me, one 
Sunday, of his decision to leave the 
Society. His mother_and sister had 
lived there for a short time but were 
now living in Concord. In vain did 
I endeavor to dissuade him. It was 
the first intimation I ever had, not- 
withstanding our intimacy, that he 
was less contented than I. With 
me he said it was different. I was 
established, meaning that I was 
booked a Shaker for life. How little 
he knew of my real sentiments! He 
had no conviction, he said, no firm 
belief in the Shaker religion. My 
mother was here, his was not, but 
quite near, and he wanted to see her 
and his sister. Besides he longed 


for a greater independence, to have. 


a home of his own. He revolted at 
the idea of being cooped up here all 
his life, made subject to the dictation 
of others no wiser than himself, in 
matters of slight importance, “giving 
up his own way to come or be sent,” 
which is the exact phrasing of the 
promise of a truly consecrated Shak- 
er. 

The very next day John made 
known to the elders his decision, and 
was immediately hustled to the of- 
fice, there to be held incommunicado 
until a convenient opportunity pre- 
sented to send him away. I was 
given no invitation to bid him good 
by. Possibly permission would have 
been given me had I requested it, 
very probably it would have been 
refused if he had requested it. The 
act of going to the world was akin to 
leprosy. It was apostacy and dan- 
gerously infectious. The narrow- 
ness of my education was powerless 
to cause me to forget or cease to love 
those whom I once loved, whether 
in or out of the village, and I never 


ceased to love my friend. He died 
several years ago leaving three child- 
ren, lovely girls, all now of middle 
age, two of them having children. 
They all write to me and visit me, 
and daughters of ‘my ‘own could 
scarcely be nearer and dearer to me 
than these drughters of my boy- 
hood friend. 

I was making friends amongst the 
people, and I loved many of them 
much as I would my own parents. 
Dear old Elder Robert Fowle, can I 
ever forget him! Days and days I 
helped him at the mill turning broom 
handles; at the wood shed piling 
wood ; at the strawberry bed in the 
orchard where in one season he rais- 
ed forty bushels of luscious berries. 
He must have liked me, to have had 
me so much with him. Once he gave 
me a lesson on selfishness so tactful- 
ly and gently that it stuck. We 
boys were in the habit of going to 
the East Farm Orchard to get some 
fine early apples that grew there. 
We got windfalls only, as we were 
forbidden to pick or shake them from 
the trees. Just think of going a mile 
after an apple or two. But that was 
a trifle to us. On my return from 
one of these trips one day, the old 
man gently asked me if I thought it 
was fair for us boys to appropriate 
all the early fruit just because we 
were young and active, and compel 
our older friends to go without, be- 
cause they were unable and had not 
time to get them. In my thought- 
lessness-I had never viewed it this 
way. I’ accepted the reproof, and 
loved the dear old man better than 
ever. 

Then there was Sally Ceeley, one 
of the nurses, to whom I was always 
sent when suffering some indisposi- 
tion. She quite adopted me as her 
son, and told me she “loved me par- 
ticularly.” Once she gave me a 
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great big hug, which would no doubt 
have elicited a reproof from the El- 
dress if known. Very likely she con- 
fessed it and received her reproof, 
as I never received a second hug. 

The Eldress was from the very 
first my special friend. I think she 
realized my delicacy, and to a cer- 
tain extent my deprivation of con- 
genial associations, and she endea- 
vored to supply this deficiency as 
much as she could without attracting 
too much attention, and to avoid ap- 
parent favoritism, I was given little 
duties that brought me more inti- 
mately in contact with the sister- 
hood. I kept the Elder’s wood-box 
at the House supplied, which gave 
her the opportunity of seeing and 
speaking to me daily. I received 
the amusing appointment of rat 
and mouse hunter for the siste.s, 
who were authorized to call me at 
any time from any part of the 
Fan.ily, and thus | was with the 
sisters more than any other boy. 

All this of course very naturally 
softened the asperities of life and 
aided in my contentment. In conse- 
quence of this more frequent ming- 
ling with the sisters | met with 
Helen, who assisted them in various 
duties, particularly at the kitchen, 
which was especially favored, or 
rather afflicted, by the rodents. We 
began to be a little more social, al- 
though our opportunities were of a 
very brief character, but even the 
knowledge that my presence was 
agreeable to her was very pleasant 
to me. 

Returning to the religious observ- 
ances, every evening of the week 
had its special meeting at eight 
o’clock. That of Monday was a reg- 
ular Family meeting, but very short, 
yet we must be in our rooms and re- 
tire the half hour, and then some- 
times the meeting would be called 
off. Wednesday evening service 
was a little longer, and Thursday 
evening still more complete. Tues- 
day-and Friday evenings were Union 


meetings as was also that of Sunday. 

Sunday morning was the most 
varied programme of the week. 
On the last Sunday of each month 
the brethren and_ sisters met in 
separate rooms to learn new songs 
for use in the worship. All were 
Shaker songs, some of home pro- 
duction and others received from 
other societies with whom _ there 
was frequent communication. On 
the ensuing Sunday all the singers 
met in the meeting room to sing 
and teach them to each other. As 
few of them could read music it was 
tedious, the repeating the songs so 
many times for them to learn.. The 
Shaker music was all written. with 
letters b, c, d, e, f, g. Flats and 
sharps were abrogated. 

This was in accordance with a 
studied endeavor from the founda- 
tions of the society to as far as 
possible dispense with the produc- 


tions of the world outside, and they 
succeeded in doing this to rather 


a - wonderful extent. Their. in- 
ventive genius was developed, and 
they claim the invention of the 
corn broom and the circular saw. 

Occasionally on this Sunday 
morning the entire Family met in 
the meeting room to drill in the 
various exercises of the worship, 
specially the square order, so dif- 
ficult to perform gracefully. At 
other times we would convene to 
listen to the reading of the Church 
Covenant, that every one of twenty- 
one must sign, and again the Or- 
der Book, a compilation of Society 
by-laws, of which there were per- 
haps one or two hundred. The 
following will give an idea of their 
character. 

Brethren and sisters 
shake hands together; must not 
touch each other  unnecessarily,. 
must not pass each other on the 
stairs, nor be alone in a room to- 
gether except for a short and neces- 
sary errand; nor in a room with 
the door closed; nor ride out.alone 


must not 
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together. If a member shakes 
hands with one of the other sex 
outside, it must be reported to the 
Elder at first opportunity. 

We must not redrill a hole in 
a rock that has been charged; nor 
graft the pear upon any stock ex- 
cept the quince; nor carry open 
lighted lamps in barns or any out of 
the way places. We may not step 
on the threshold of doors; nor 
touch the woodwork of doors when 
opening and shutting them; nor put 
our feet on their chair rounds; nor 
lean back in the chair against the 
wall; nor talk after kneeling at 
night before going to bed. 

Brethren must rise in the morn- 
ing at the ringing of the bell, and 
vacate their rooms within twenty 
minutes thereafter, so the sisters 
can make the beds. Every Friday 
the beds remain unmade all day 
with windows open for a thorough 
airing of room and bedding. 

Varying the form of meetings, 
sometimes the entire Family would 
be seated upon the wooden benches 
affixed to the wall of the room, and 
beginning with the Elders each one 
would from memory repeat an or- 
der or injunction, of which there 
were plenty to go around and many 
to spare. Seemingly every mo- 
ment throughout the day, week and 
year was covered by some rule. 

It was good discipline, and how- 
ever irksome it seemed it did us 
no harm; on the contrary it served 
to establish a, habit of carefulness 
and precision liable to extend 
through life; and many who in dis- 
content left the society in younger 
days have testified to the helpful- 
ness of this training to gain success 
in business in after life. 

In the earlier days of the society 
the sexes were about equal in num- 
ber. There were sufficient men to 
care for every branch of industry, 
and the idea of having a hired man 
would have been most revolting. 
Not only was almost every con- 


ceivable article used in the society 
made therein by these men, but 
they were fully in the ‘van of 
catering to the trade. They sup- 
plied the markets with flannel, 
hosiery, pails, tubs, rakes, brooms, 
mortars, candlesticks, herbs,  gar- 
den seeds, trusses, several medi- 
cinal preparations, power washing 
machines, deer skin gloves, check- 
erberry oil and apple sauce. They 
manufactured and sold lumber and 
converted the neighbors’ grain into 
flour and meal. They made their 
own leather and from it all their 
foot gear, and at their own rude 
foundry cast their stoves and all 
metal articles needed. 

Every man learned a trade of 
some kind and followed it unto the 
end, whether farmer, gardener, 
blacksmith, stone cutter, carpenter, 
clothier or tailor, and all were ef- 
ficient. It was verily a world with- 
in itself. 

They formed eight mill ponds 
and reservoirs on a little run that 
was dry in summer or nearly so, 
and at these ponds built eight mills 
for various purposes. Running 
water was supplied to the Family 
through wooden pipes or logs from 
springs higher up the hill. They 
were as industrious as bees. It was 
a part of their religion to fill every 
moment to the utmost limit. 

I well remember old Calvin Good- 
ell. He was.the clothier. His mill 
was under the hill, perhaps sixty or 
eighty rods from the dwelling 
house. He would leave his mill 
at the stroke of the ten minute bell 
with a little basket on his arm con- 
taining needies with broken éyes. 
He would halt a moment, adjust his 
pliers to the needle making the end 
of it a ring, making a pin of it, 
meantime walking a few steps on- 
ward, then stop to affix pliers to 
another needie and so on to the end 
of the route and in the waiting 
room until called to the dining 
hall. He was the most complete 
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exemplification of industry I ever 
knew. Of course all were not quite 
like Calvin, but industry was a com- 
pelling virtue, and hands to work 
and hearts to God, their motto. 

But what a change came over 
the spirit of their dreams. With 
the inevitable passing of the older 
men and the seceSsion of more and 
more of both young and _ middle 
aged ones, the numbers began to 
decrease, making necessary new 
workmen for these places, and this, 
together with increasing difficulty 
in finding suitable material for of- 
ficial positions, demanded frequent 
changes of employment, as _ is 
pretty well illustrated in my own 
case. 

From the age of nineteen to 
fifty-three 1 served three years as 
school teacher, three years as as- 
sistant Elder, eleven years as First 
Elder and eleven years as Trustee 
in official life. In the industrial 
department I was first a broom 
maker, then apprenticed at the busi- 
ness of clothier and dyer and the 
cutting of men’s clothes. When 
teaching school in the winter I con- 
ducted the vegetable and fruit: gar- 
dens in summer, the maple sugar 
business in the spring, and made 
the Corbett’s Shaker Syrup of 
Sarsaparilla, from 600 to 1200 gal- 
lons of it, in spring and fall. 

My school life closed when I 
was fifteen. I was greatly disap- 
pointed at not being permitted one 
more term as the boys usually were, 
but they seemed to think my educa- 
tion was sufficient for a Shaker. 
As a little condescension I was al- 
lowed to study morning and even- 
ing through the winter, instead of 
making leather mittens as other- 
wise I should have done. Even at 
this late date in the Society’s his- 
tory erudition was not strongly 
favored. Not many years back 
“God hates grammar” was a com- 
mon expression, and their reading 
was pretty much limited to the 


Bible and Almanacs and the So- 
ciety publications, which were quite 
voluminous. The only newspaper 
taken to serve this body of 160 
people was the Boston Weekly 


- Journal, and very few enjoyed the 


separate personal reading of this. 
If I recall it correctly, this arrived 
Friday noon. Until supper time it 
was retained by the Elders, and 
then given to a brother who read 
it to the brethren in the evening as- 
sembled in one of the shops. Next 
morning it was given to the Eldress 
who read it in the afternoon to the 
sisters convened in the dining hall. 

About this time Elder Henry C. 
Blinn and Eldress Dorothy A. Dur- 
gin became the Elders of the Fami- 
ly. Both of them had been teach- 
ers of the school, were highly in- 
telligent and progressive in their 
ideas, and they stimulated reading 
and study, and we now began to 
have The Scientific American. 
Phrenological Journal and _ Life II- 
lustrated. A small library had 
been formed a little while before, 
of all books belonging to the mem- 
bers, and this library was enlarg- 
ed gradually until we had, as near- 
ly as I can remember, about 3000 
volumes. There was little or no 
fiction. I do not recall a_ single 
book of this kind; it was and al- 
ways had been banished absolutely 
from the Society. Yet naughtily 
we boys and young men now and 
then allowed ourselves to read the 
stories in the magaziries to which 
we occasionally had access. 

Elder Henry came to the Society 
from Providence at the age of 
sixteen. He was then serving an 
apprenticeship as a printer, and this 
partially acquired trade was almost 
at once put to good use in the 
printing of herb labels and garden 
seed literature, and he also printed 
and bound The Sacred Roll, a 
Shaker publication edited, or in- 
spired at Mt. Lebanon. 

Elder Henry was of a fine per- 
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sonal presence, dignified and court- 
eous in manner and. indeed a model 
gentleman. He was quite a me- 
chanic, and a finished workman in 
whatever he engaged. He was a 
beautiful penman and general good 
teacher, and would have attained 
high proficiency. in a_ theological 
school, as that seemed to be his 
literary preference. He did _ hold 
Bible School at the Village, and 
he delved in Mosheim and other 
ecclesiastical scholars. A familiar- 
ity with the classics and best fiction 
would have rounded out his char- 
acter and.made him more able as 
a leader. 

He was possessed of a fine voice, 
but as a public speaker was neither 
forcible nor convincing. He was 
kind and: fatherly to children, but 
failed to bind them to him with a 
warmth of. affection extending to 
later years. He was not a_ good 
judge of human nature, hence a 


ap- 


brilliant and flashy character 
pealed to him more strongly than 
one of less shining talent even if 
of infinitely greater sterling worth. 

lie was endowed with consider- 


able.constructive ability, but. this 
was offset by unusual timidity. He 
seldom projected an enterprise, 
nor did he extend sympathy and 
the assistance that his position en- 
abled him to do to his brethren who 
endeavored by enterprise to ad- 
vance the interest of the people. 
He shrank from the responsibility 
of making a decision in a business 
matter, and was sensitive to the 
last degree to any possible criticism 
that might.attach to him for any 
mistake in such decision. 

In emergences he was dazed and 
quite helpless. He had little per- 
sonal magnetism to bind the people 
to himself, and without Dorothy 
Durgin the society at Canterbury 
would not have been,.as it was, the 
foremost one ‘in the land. 

But Elder Henry, if not a strong 
man, was possessed of lovely traits 


of character. He was a charming 
companion as | well know from an 
intimate association with him in the 
Eldership. He was very liberal in 
his views, so much so indeed that 
had all in the societies been like 
minded there would long ago have 
been no Shakers at all, for he con- 
tended, and at times so affirmed to 
his fellow officers, that the Com- 
munity of Interest was a mistake; 
but he never attempted to explain 
how otherwise the sect could be 
maintained. 

He was one of the cleanest, pur- 
est minded men it has ever been 
my good fortune to know, and al- 
though we differed radically in 
some things importantly affecting 
the Society, yet I remember him 
with the greatest respect and love. 
It is well that the lapse of time en- 
ables us to forget differences to 
which human nature is liable, and 
to dwell only upon the good and 
loveable. 

I am regretfully compelled to be- 
lieve from reliable information, that 
his. last days were not happy ones, 
and that. he died a disappointed 
man. All his effort as an editor of 
the Shaker periodical and all his 
public speaking had not gained one 
convert to the faith, and doubtless 
it, seemed to him as love’s labor 
lost. He lived to see the Society 
reduced to a mere fragment of what 
it once was, and could but realize 
the inevitable result of a few more 
years. 

Eldress Dorothy was the count- 
erpart of Elder Henry, and in her 
liability in the intensity of her 
nature to go. to extremes, he acted 
as a healthy check, resulting in a 
safer action. She was the back- 
bone of the Family, the success and 
continuance of which was due to 
her more than to any other mem- 
ber, if not indeed to all the others 
combined. She was of tireless 
energy and superb executive capa- 
city. Of boundless ambition, she 
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used it exclusively for her people. 
The strength of her religious faith 
seemed at times to verge upon the 
fanatical. Being a little Jesuitical 
she inclined to be a little unscrupu- 
lous in her methods, but she was 
sincere, self sacrificing and unre- 
mitting in devotion to the cause 
to which she: had given her life. 

Very different from Elder Henry, 
she imposed no restriction upon 
herself in reading. She managed 
to get most of the leading novels of 
the times. She had quite a library 
of fiction, and sometimes loaned the 
books to those with whom in her 
opinion it was safe. While she 
would not admit the fact even to 
her compeers, I know that her 
ideas in regard to Shakerism under- 
went a radical change many years 
before she died, and her belief in 
the perpetuity of the society was a 
thing of the past. She had gradu- 
ated to quite an extent from the 


narrowmindedness in regard to se- 


ceding members that obtained — in 
earlier times, but she was not con- 
sistent in that while she corres- 
ponded freely with some who had 
left the Society, she discouraged 
and prevented others from doing 
so. 

Under her supervision the most 
complete system prevailed in every 
department of the — sisterhood. 
Nothing escaped her eye. Through 
her lieutenants she was almost om- 
nipresent. Every one had her as- 
signed duties and the Eldress knew 
unfailingly whether or no they were 
performed. She was often in the 
kitchen to see that every dish was 
well cooked, and in the dining room 
examining it as it came upon the 
table; and many a time she would 
herself wait upon the table to make 
sure we received all needful atten- 
tion. Every girl was_ scrutinized 
as to her clothing and manners to 
the confusion of the careless of- 
fender. 

In a few months’ visit at the So- 


ciety of South Union, Ky., I had 
opportunity to observe the contrast 
in the management of an Institu- 
tion. In one of the Families there, 
the kitchen and its appurtenances, 
its flour and meal bins were less 
neat and tidy than the feed room of 
our hen house at home, demonstra- 
ting the fact that the virtues and 
defects were attributable rather to 
the directors and personnel in each 
case, than to the Institution itself. 

Canterbury was fortunate in hav- 
ing able leaders from the very 
first of its existence, and fortunate 
in having so able a woman until 
near its ending. Dorothy possess- 
ed great ideality, which the _pe- 
culiar ideas and the exalted spiritual 
belief of the Shakers gave full 
scope ; and being placed there when 
a young child, and coming to 
womanhood in the greatest spirit- 
ualistic history of the Society, she 
became one of their most powerful 
mediums, having visions and songs 
and spiritual gifts almost innum- 
erable and dwelling in the Heavens 
most of the time; but in later years 
she came down to the earth and 
found that to be the more _ solid 
foundation. 

Although the Shakers have al- 
ways recognized the most perfect 
equality of the sexes, yet in certain 
conditions, as for instances in wor- 
ship, both cannot lead, and in this 
and similar cases the initiative was 
always conceded to the brethren. 
So also, as there was no divided 
financial interest, the brethren only 
were Trustees, the title of the Of- 
fice sisters being Office Deaconess- 
es. The brethren kept all the 
books of account, and in their 
names were made all deeds and 
titles to real estate. 

In the earlier part of her official 
career Dorothy was very deferen- 
tial to her brethren, and insistently 
urged this upon her sisters, and 
the mutual relations of the sexes 
was very harmonious. But later 
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in life, when the ranks of the 
brethren became depleted and the 
general character of. their ability 
weakened; and while on the other 
hand the sisterhood retained, and 
in some respect exceeded its form- 
er vigor, it was quite natural that 
Dorothy should realize and _ be 
tempted to exercise her superiority: 
It was also only natural that the 
brethren should resent the usurpa- 
tion of their old time prerogatives 
and upon occasion make it ap- 
parent. 

The sisters finally demanded a 
separate interest in business. They 
sold the product of their industry, 
kept separate books of account and 
managed their own finances inde- 
pendently. Little by little they ac- 
quired the larger portion of the au- 
thority and deciding voice. It 
proved to be a mistaken policy. It 
caused dissension and was a fruit- 
ful cause of the loss of some of 
their best men, a misfortune which 


they most deeply deplored. 
Eldress Dorothy was a woman of 

unusual magnetic power, and could 

sway her sisters pretty much at her 


own sweet will. She had a big 
motherly heart, but there were op- 
posing sides to her character. She 
could and would be wonderfully 
kind and motherly, or she could 
and would inflict a verbal laceration 
or icily freeze the very soul of the 
victim of her displeasure. She 
would for extended periods inflict 
humiliation upon some poor girl, 
seeking to crush her spirit, or pride, 
as she called it; would isolate her 
for days from association with her 
companions. She could mortify 
them in the presence of other sis- 
ters until the worm would some- 
times turn and decide to leave the 
society. . 
When she found she had gone too 
far no one could exceed her in at- 
tempting a reparation. She would 
pet and caress them and_ elevate 
them to the seventh Heaven of her 


love. Nothing was now too good for 
them. She would procure rides for 
them, possibly give them some de- 
sired article of clothing, or a visit 
with a brother of whom the girl was 
especially fond, and the Eldress was 
well informed upon this point. 

But with many of her young sis- 
ters, the high spirited ones and 
some whom she most greatly desir- 
ed to keep, there came a last time 
for endurance. They broke under 
the strain and sallied forth to seek 
and to make another home. Ever 
then, after they had actually gone 
out, the Eldress endeavored, time 
after time to recall them, but very, 
very seldom did one return after 
tasting the joy of independence and 
finding that they were not troubled 
by conscience or remorse, as the 
supposed penalty for their secession. 

In the evening of her life the 
Eldress made a radical change in 
dealing with her young people, and 
sought to make of them good moral 
women rather than mere religious 
devotees. I am informed by those 
who attended her in her last illness 
that she, like Elder Henry, died 
unhappily. Very much of her time 
for weeks previous to her death was 
spent in weeping. What the bur- 
den of her sorrow - was remained 
unrevealed, as she shared with no 
one her contidence. She prayed for 
an extended lease of life, but 
whether to finish some uncomplet- 
ed work or to atone for some re- 
gretted act must remain a mystery. 

At the age of sixteen I was placed 
with Benjamin Smith, who was the 
clothier and tailor. The sisters ran 
the looms at the mill, and my duties 
brought me into close association 
with them. When we washed the 
wool other sisters always rendered 
assistance. At these times our din- 
ner was brought to us and we ate 
it together in a nice social way. 
From now on I was associated with 
sisters in my work more or less, and 
more so than any other of the boys 
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or young men; but all the time the 
Eldresses were looking after our 
protection, and when for any pur- 
pose sisters spent a day or less in 
company with one or more of the 
other sex whether at work or in a 
ride, their first duty after such 
event was a report to the Elders all 
that transpired, giving all possible 
account of the conversation. 

After leaving the Boys Order I 
enjoyed many opportunities of 
meeting Helen Olney. She soon 
became a member of one of the 
crews that took their turns in cook- 
ing, and as my trap setting took me 
into the kitchen quite frequently, 
we would see and speak to each 
other when her turn came around. 
When not in the kitchen she waited 
upon our table, month after month 
for years. At such times meal af- 
ter meal we could exchange smiles 
of recognition. Then there came 
a time when we attended the same 


Union meeting, and we then could 
talk together as we pleased. When 
in my care of the garden the peas, 


beans,. strawberries and currants 
were’ ready for harvesting and for 
the table, that was the sisters’ job, 
and Helen was sometimes one of 
the company, and often I would 
spend a few moments picking them 
with her into her basket or pail. 
A currant bush afforded a nice cozy 
place for a tryst, a very little bit all 
to ourselves. No words were ever 
spoken that might not with pro- 
priety been uttered most publicly, 
nor did our hands ever touch; but 
the little exclusiveness of it was 
most delicious. 

I was ever careful meanwhile to 
give sufficient attention to the 
others to avoid comment and jeal- 
ousy. Eventually conscience began 
to make a little havoc with what I 
feared was a violation of strict 
Shaker propriety. I was conscious 
of loving Helen better than the 
other girls, and that I was indulg- 
ing in a little partiality when we 


were taught to love all equally. 
Like a good Shaker I confessed this 
to my Elder. I do not recall what 
he said to me but he did not re- 
prove me. In fact I am inclined to 
think it was a novelty to have a 
young man voluntarily state such 
a fact. 

From some remarks made to me 
by the Eldress some time after- 
wards I knew he must have _ told 
her. Naturally I felt chagrined 
at first at what seemed a betrayal 
of my confidence, but I found it 
really increased her esteem for me, 
and she pursued a very tactful and 
judicious course in regard to it. lf 
in similar cases where two young 
people evinced a fondness for each 
other, she had been equally discreet 
she might have experienced better 
results. 

Still in most other cases there 
may have been clandestine  inter- 
views in out of the way places, with 
possible embraces and kisses, and 
the passing of notes. I do not 
know, but if so, and if discovery 
was made to the Elders through no 
honesty of the young folks them- 
selves, in that case they forfeited, to 
a certain extent, their right to com- 
plete confidence. 

In our case, instead of trying to 
prevent our intercourse she really 
provided opportunities for it. Oc- 
casonally | would be sent to Con- 
cord or some other place on busi- 
ness, and if consistent, would offer 
to take two or three sisters for a 
ride. In such cases Helen would 
sometimes form one of the party, 
and I knew that her inclusion was 
for the purpose of pleasing me. 

In this connection I think it will 
not be amiss to note a few instances 
of this kind to show that human 
nature crops out in Shaker Village 
as elsewhere, and again to accredit 
the Shakers with using every pos- 
sible effort to maintain a clean 
chaste life in full accordance with 
what they profess. For obvious 
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reasons | withhold the true names 
of the persons participating in these 
incidents, although nearly all of 
them have iong since gone to that 
undiscovered country from whose 
bourn no traveller returns. 

Elbridge Jones and Susan Has- 
kell formed a mutual attachment 
and planned to elope. The girl re- 
pented and confessed. She lived to 
old age and died atthe Village. 
The young man left the Society, as 
was invariably the case with the 
young men, enlisted in the Union 
army and died in a hospital from 
wounds. 

George Mason and _ Harriet 
Adams became affected with the 
same malady. George left and not 
long thereafter was killed by an 
explosion of a powder mill. Har- 
riet finally withdrew and_ is still 
living at an advanced age. 

Glbert Brown came to the So- 
ciety when a child. He was as 


conscientious and efficient as any 


man of the Society. He became 
warmly attached to a beautiful girl 
of about my age, some eight years 
younger than himself, and his af- 
fection was returned by her. While 
[ do not know the particulars of 
the affair, | do know enough to be- 
lieve that the girl confessed to the 
Eldress, and the man was talked to 
in a manner that he resented. There 
must have been a bad break some- 
how for he was removed to the 
North Family and it almost broke 
his heart. He was my very dear 
friend and he confided to me his 
sorrow at leaving the home of his 
childhood, and the bitterness he felt 
toward those officers for their in- 
justice to him. My sympathies 
were with him and I visited him at 
the North Family in the fields and 
woods where he worked. He was 
an Elder there until he withdrew a 
few years later. The girl died be- 
fore he left. He never married. 
The lives of both were blighted. 
I know that she continued to visit 


him after his moving to the other 
Family, showing her love was still 
there. It was truly a sad case. 

L'wo brothers, children of. parents 
who, joined the Shakers early in 
the forties, each had a girl love, and 
it was known by everybody. The 
Eldresses omitted no effort to break 
up the affairs. Both couples were 
infatuated and much in_ earnest 
about it. They were watched and 
the girls were guarded, and one 
man was removed to another Fami- 
ly and the girl loved by the other 
man to still another Family and 
yet the business went merrily on 
until finally one girl, or woman, 
for both were over thirty, left the 
society, followed very soon by. her 
lover. The other brother left soon 
after, but his love remained in the 
society quite atime, but finally 
followed the others and all were 
married at last. An _ occasional 
elopement would occur without any 
knowledge by the Elders of any 
unlawful intimacy existing. Some 
projected elopements were foiled, 
yet in such cases the spell usually 
remained unbroken, and the §finai 
clearance only a little while defer- 
red. 

The record of my personal ex- 
periences would not be complete 
without referring again to my men- 
tal attitude; whether 1 had become 
reconciled to the situation; whether 
I had attained contentment and 
happiness. I was growing strong 
in faith, My purpose to always 
remain a Shaker was fixed. I be- 
lieved the gaining of Eternal Life 
was worth all the sacrifice of earth- 
ly pleasure. I feared in turning 
back to worldly enjoyments to lose 
for ages my opportunities for sal- 
vation, my rightful place in the 
ranks of the just made perfect. Yes, 
it was fear that held me. This life 
possessed little charm. There was 
little of joy in it for me. Year af- 
ter year I ionged for death, but 
wanted to die a Shaker. Night af- 
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ter night as | laid my head upon 
my pillow did I wish it might be my 
last day upon earth. My physical 
condition may have had something 
to do with this. Not being strong 
I may have been a little morbid. 
I was seldom ill enough to keep 
me from work, and I worked hard 
and faithfully. I was not continual- 
ly under depression. I did not wear 
my heart upon my sleeve: I never 
gave expression to my feelings, and 
I am sure no one ever guessed them, 
and if my old friends could read 
these lines they would be surprised 
in the extreme. 

I am absolutely certain, how- 
ever, that his feeling was shared by 
many others, particularly so of the 
young women. It was the _ inevi- 
table consequence of an unnatural 
life shut off from the sweetest pleas- 
ures that gladden the human heart. 
Just at the stage when the young 
man craves a love all his very own, 
and in its joys the future looks so 
beautiful, he finds himself immured 
in an Institution of sexual convent 
gloom. Surround it as you will by 
attempt to make it gladsome, you 
cannot change its nature nor the 
effect of it. 

Visitors to our Village, seeing 
the neatness and order everywhere 
conspicuous ; partaking of the viands 
invitingly spread upon the table; 
beholding the smiling faces of the 
sisters, and listening to the well- 
trained and musical voices of their 
singers, may well believe that hap- 
piness here reigns supreme, and may 
indeed wonder how any one could 
leave this lovely place. But were 
they gifted to delve deeply into the 
human heart, to feel its cravings, 
its almost agonizing longing for 
pleasures from which the Shaker 
is and necessarily must be debar- 
red, they would understand that 


which is difficult and 
possible to describe. 

Another fact must be admitted. 
To one who has been a Shaker 
from early childhood, the troubles 
of life outside, its dangers, its stren- 
uousness are unknown. He dwells 
chiefly upon that of which he is de- 
prived. He needs experience to 
teach him the value of a_ shelter 
from the evil and sins of the world, 
and hence we see the reason for the 
uneasiness of the young people. 
In the earlier days the society was 
very largely of older persons who 
had mingled with the world, _ be- 
come familiar with its rougher side, 
and thereby were made able to ap- 
preciate a more quiet life. 

On arriving at the age of twenty- 
one every one was required to sign 
the Covenant, thereby accepting all 
the responsibilities and becoming 
eligible to all the privileges of 
membership. They now dedicated 
soul and body to the sacred cause. 
They renounced all claim to private 
property, and if any came to them 
by will or inheritance it must be 
transferred to the general fund. 
If they should leave the Society 
they could claim no compensation 
for services rendered. The signing 
of the Covenant was usually made 
an impressive event. In so large 
a number of young people there 
would often be several of nearly 
the same age. The signing of the 
older ones would be delayed until 
all of the class arrived at the right 
age, and if one of this number with- 
drew from the Society it was made 
to appear a matter of great re- 
proach, and somewhat of a disgrace 
to the entire company. I think the 
company with whom I signed the 
covenant consisted of three brethren 
and eight sisters, of whom Helen 
was one. 


almost im- 


To be Continued. 





THE STORY OF PEMIGEWASSET 
By William C. Adams. 


Once there lived a mighty chieftain, 
Good and wise Pemigewasset, 

Chief of redmen of the mountains, 
Eyes as bright as sun at midday, 
Swift on foot as bounding red deer; 
On the wartrail had no equal; 
Louder than the howl of grey wolf 
Was his warcry, was his warwhoop 
When he called his braves together, 
When he called them forth to battle. 


Pemigewasset, prophet, seer, 

Mighty chieftain of the mountains, 
Loved the mountains and the woodlands, 
Loved the rivers and the fountains, 
Loved all nature, loved his people, 
Knew the long trails, cross the mountains, 
Knew the pathways through the forests, 
Often talked with the Great Spirit, 

Lived in peace with friendly nations, 
Thus lived Chief Pemigewasset, 

Chief of redmen of the mountains. 


In the valley all was peaceful, 

In the village all was stillness, 

In the wigwam all was quiet. 

Now a warwhoop rent the air, 

‘Twas the warwhoop of the Mohawks, 
They had come from lands far westward, 
From the land across the river, 

Come to fight Pemigewasset ; 

Hurled themselves upon his people. 
Hand to hand in fury fought they, 
Fought till stars came out at night time. 


Proud and brave Pemigewasset 

On to vict’ry led his brave men, 
Scattered wide the Mohawk warriors, 
Shattered all their hopes of vict’ry. 
But the chief Pemigewasset 

- Still determined, still defiant, 

Called together all his warriors, 

Told them all about the Mohawks, 
Told them how they broke their treaties, 
How they never kept a promise, 
How they warred upon his people, 
That the cunning Mohawk warriors 
Must be driven from the mountains. 
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Then the brave Pemigewassets 

On their faces spread the warpaint, 
Brought their arms of warfare hither, 
Madly in pursuit they followed 
Followed they the Mohawk warriors. 
Stopped not till they reached the river 
Where they halted for the night time. 
Where they waited for the morning 

To renew once more their warfare. 
But the sly and crafty Mohawks 
Under cover of the darkness, 

With the cunning of the red fox 

Spied the brave Pemigewassets, 

Seized and bound them as they slept there, 
‘Took them captive in the night time, 
Then the cheering Mohawk warriors 
Quickly led their captives homeward, 
In the prison safely placed them, 

Then they waited for the morning. 


But Minerwa, Mohawk princess, 

Saw the chief, Pemigewasset, 

She admired him, loved him warmly, 
Planned at once to give him warning. 
From his bonds she quickly freed him, 
Then straightway freed his warriors. 
Now the princess, proud Minerwa, 
Knew full well that on the morrow 
With her life must pay the forfeit 
For betraying thus her people, 

Planned to join Pemigewasset. 

That she might deceive her father, 
Make him think that she had perished, 
She ran quickly to the water 

Her canoe in haste unfastened 

Thus unfastened, she upturned it 
Pushed it out upon the water, 

On the water left it drifting 

Then made haste to join the chieftain. 


In the morning when the sun rose 
Looked in vain the Mohawk chieftain 
For his captives from the mountains 
They had vanished in the night time 
Taking with them proud Minerwa 
Who the father thought had perished. 
She had joined Pemigewasset, 

Took him for her husband, 
Journeyed with him to his wigwam 
In his home among the mountains. 
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Sadly walked the Mohawk chieftain 

In and out among his people 

For his thoughts were on his daughter, 
On the princess, on Minerwa. 

Sadder grew each day the old man 

And each day he grew more feeble, 
Lingered ever near the water 

Where he thought his daughter perished. 


Years thereafter came some warriors 
From the Hurons to the mountains, 
Came from lands that lay far westward, 
Came to fight Pemigewasset, 

Came to war upon his people. 

Fiercely waged the cruel warfare 

And the chief, Pemigewasset, 

In the.leg was badly wounded, 

But the Hurons were defeated, 

Driven quickly from the mountain. 

By chance a Huron warrior 

Saw Minerwa, saw the princess, 

Saw the daughter of the chieftain, 
Wife of Chief Pemigewasset. 
Straightway told the Mohawk chieftain 
That he’d seen Minerwa, princess, 
That she lived among the mountains, 
Wife of Chief Pemigewasset. 

Now in close attention listened 

The old chieftain to the story 

To the message of the warrior. 
Though his head was bowed in silence 
In his breast his heart was throbbing 
For he longed to see his daughter 
Who he thought long since had perished. 
Sent for her to come and see him, 
Promised that she’d have protection 
On her journey through the forests. 
And the daughter’s heart grew softer 
When she heard her father’s message. 
Then Minerwa planned the journey, 
Planned to go and see her father 

Who had now grown old ‘and feeble. 
But the chief, Pemigewasset, 

Lamed in battle with the Hurons 
Could not take the journey with her; 
He would wait upon the mountain, 
He would wait there for her coming 
They would talk each day in smoke signs 
Thus they parted as young lovers 
Thinking soon they’d see each other 
In their home among the mountains. 
On the mountain top he waited 
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While she sat and. nursed her father 
Till the Mohawk’s spirit left him. 

Then she turned her footsteps homeward, 
Toward her home among the mountains. 
Soon she’d see her chieftain husband, 
But, alas, her hopes soon vanished 

For she met a former suitor, 

Filled with rage he seized and bound her, 
Told her that she soon must perish. 
Humbly there she plead for mercy, 

But no mercy showed the warrior, 

Thus she perished in the forest. 

Thus she talked no more in smoke signs 
To her husband in the mountain. 


Still the chieftain lingered, waited 

For the princess, for Minerwa. 
Through the summers, through the winters 
Waited there Pemigewasset, 

Keeping watch upon the mountain. 
Year by year he sat and waited 

For the princess, for Minerwa. 

Feebler grew each year the chieftain 
Then one day his spirit left him, 

Left to join his wife Minerwa 

In the Hunting Grounds far westward. 


That this story of devotion 
Of the chieftain for his princess 

May thus never be forgotten, 

The Great Spirit carved a profile, 
Carved it in the cold gray granite, 
Carved a face upon the cliff side, 
Carved the “Old Man of the Mountain,” 
Face of Chief Pemigewasset. 


JOE ENGLISH HILL 


By Harriet Pervier. 


As Persis Fisher stood feeding the 
chickens the bright California sun 
touched her narrow-chested figure 
with a pitiless finger. It showed 
with no softening shadows, the an- 
gular temples and tight little knot 
of brown hair. The clear eyes, 
however, needed no shading. 

From her porch the next neigh- 
bor called: ‘Mis’ Brandis has gone.” 

“Gone! Gone where?” 

“Gone to Alaska an’ the-Knoltons 
are going to Niagara tomorrow. 
Some folks do have a good time 
in this world. I reckon ther’s no- 
body’d like to see the pretty places 
of this world better than I, but 
here I’m stuck.” 

Giving her pan a final shake, Per- 
sis turned toward the porch, resting 
her back against a post. A tiny 
smile wrinkled the corners of her 
mouth. “I guess,” she said, “there’s 
lots of pretty places to see.” 

“Tt always wanted to go _ to 
Niagara, an’ th’ Yellowstone, an’ 
then to E-e-urup.” 

The smile in  Persis 
ened. 
firmed, “and see all that but’— 
hesitating, “I guess some place is 
prettier to each of us than any 
cihner. Maybe like the rainbow 
each sees her own. I guess Joe 
English Hill would be my prettiest 
place.” 

“Joe English Hill! For goodness 
sake who is that?” 

Persis laughed aloud. 
a he. It is a hill in New Hamp- 
shire. Mother was born at the foot 
of it and I guess there isn’t a pret- 
tier place in the world.” 

“Joe English Hill,” repeated the 
other woman. 

“Its named for Joe English who 
was chased there by Indians. Its 
just granite, smooth like the head 
of a bald man, with trees growing 


eyes deep- 
“T’d love to travel,” she af- 


“Tt ‘tsn’t 


. steep place. 


along the lower edges. Joe English 
ran up on top with the Indians close 
behind. There was no place to 
hide. The side of the hill goes down, 
straight, most as steep as the side 
of a house.” 


Persis stopped talking and star- 
ed out in front as if she could see 
the man on the hill. 

“What'd he do?’ the 
demanded in sharp tones. 


“Oh,” Persis started as if recall- 
ed from a distance, “there was a pile 
of brush just at the edge of this 
Joe English dived un- 
der that and the Indians were run- 
ning so fast they could not stop and 
so fell over.” 


“They weren’t very bright In- 
dians,” retorted the neighbor in dis- 
gust. 

Persis smiled. “I used to think 
that too, but,” wistfully, “I wish I 
could see Joe English Hill.” 

‘“Haint you ever seen it?” 

“No, I’ve never been east.” 

“Il can’t see how it could be 
pretty, just a chunk of rock.” 

“TI guess that is my own rainbow,” 
replied Persis, smiling whimsically 
to herself as she went into the 
house. 


A few weeks later Persis stood 
in the doorway talking to stout, old 
Dr. Morley. Her eyes peered out 
of her waxen face with a dazed look. 
“Doctor,” she faltered, “are you 
sure ?” 

“Miss Persis, it is my business to 
be sure. I can’t afford to be guess- 
ing.” 

Smiling vaguely she swept the 
back of her hand across here eyes. 
“How long?” 

“Four months—with 
care, maybe six.” 

“You are sure that I can not live 
more than six months?” 


neighbor 


extreme 











“Sure,” snapped the doctor, feel- 
ing making him brusque. 

After a silence that lasted a long 
minute she exclaimed, “Doctor Mor- 
ley I’m going home.” 

This was a changed woman, a 
smiling, exultant, radiant creature. 


“S-sure-sure,” the man _ fairly 
stuttered in his surprise. 

“You don’t understand,’ she 
laughed. “All my life I have want- 


ed to see New Hampshire. Mother 
was born there and talked so much 
about it I felt that I knew and lov- 
ed it as she did. Since she left me 
I wanted to go there but all I had 
was this house. Now I can sell the 
place and go home. I can go to 
Joe English Hill.” 

“E-eh,” said the doctor. 

“That’s the hill where 
lived,” she explained. 

The following month was a busy 
one for Persis. She sold her small 
property and with all her worldly 
possessions packed in two unpre- 
tentious trunks was ready for the 
east. During this time her talk 
was not of the relatives she was to 
see for the first time, nor of the 
country she was to traverse, but of 
Joe English Hill. She did not seem 
to dread the parting from life long 
friends or the inevitable ending 
that was approaching. Her only 
fear was that she might not live to 
see Joe English Hill. 

When the morning came for her 
start, a crowd of kindly neighbors 
gathered to see her off on her 
journey “home” and .to load her 
with gifts. She was almost the 
only one who shed no tear, but with 
a radiant smile waved to them from 
the car as long as she could dis- 
tinguish a face. 

That was a wonderful journey. 

The gaunt, shy old maid usually 
afraid of strangers, made friends all 
along the way. She seemed to have 
shed the husk of self-consciousness 
and to be thinking only of the won- 
drous thing that was coming to her. 


mother 
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She talked with a hard faced 
woman about going “home,” till the 
paint, which Persis never saw, was 
tear streaked. 

She never knew that one blase 
traveling man after listening to the 
story and perhaps reading a tale 
that her lips did not utter, rushed 
to the rear and with a queer mist 
before his eyes said a word that 
would have shocked the gentle old 
woman. 

When Persis entered the car a 
stout, high-nosed woman had taken 
a long look at her through a gold 
lorgnette, starting at the hem of 
her neat serge dress and ascending 
slowly to the wing on _ her hat. 
Then the stout woman turned aside 
in disdain. 

When Persis left the car at 
Chicago, this woman sent a porter 
scurrying after her with a filled 
thermos bottle, a silver flask of 
brandy and a message for her to 
take them to keep up her strength 
to reach Joe English Hill. 

“What good people there are in 
this world,” Persis said to the 
cousin who had come to meet her. 

She remained only a few days in 
Chicago for a needed rest and could 
not be persuaded to stop longer 
because she was anxious to reach 
New Hampshire. Leaving Chicago, 
she made the acquaintance of a 
girlish bride whose husband was a 
railroad man. Persis told her 
about Joe English Hil. Perhaps 
that might help explain how it 
happened that people smiled upon 
her so pleasantly, and all the train 
men were so considerate. She was 
showered with candy, fruit and 
magazines. The flowers at her 
chair vied with those of the actress 
two seats in front. Even when 
she changed to another road the 
kind attentions followed her. 

It was a very frail, tired woman 
that left the train at the small New 
Hampshire station just as evening 
was darkening the late July sky. 
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A cousin, living on the place where 
her mother had been born, met her 
with acomfortable carriage. He 
lifted her into the carriage like a 
child. She rewarded him with a 
happy if somewhat wan smile. 

As they drove across a small 
wooden bridge she bent forward to 
look at the brook. “That must be 
where mother and Uncle Charlie 
used to fish,” she announced. 

“That brook’s too shallow to have 
big fish,” replied the cousin. 

“Mother used to say it sang over 
the stones like a happy child at 
play.” 

“Deep waters. run_ still,” the 
cousin quoted in oratorical tones. 

Later when they crossed another 
bridge she did not try to look at it. 
“IT expect the Cardinal Flower is 
in blow,” she remarked. 

“Saw some yesterday.” 

“IT never saw it but I guess it is 
pretty.” 


“A good hill of beans looks pret- 
tier to me,” he answered. 


“Everyone to their 
bow,” said Persis 
laugh. 

The cousin privately believed 
that her mind wandered. At the 
end of the long ride she was_ so 
tired she had to be carried into the 
house. Her last words were “To- 
morrow I'll see Joe English Hill.” 

“Don’t set your heart much on 
that,” said the cousin’s wife, “for 
it aint much to see.” 

The next morning she was un- 
able to get out of bed. Among the 
pillows her colorless waxen face 
looked a lifeless thing until she 
opened her excited, sparkling eyes. 
She hardly touched breakfast. But 
she would not allow the shade rais- 
ed so that she might look out of the 
window. 

After a rest she asked if the sun 


rain- 
faint 


own 
with a 


‘eyes focusing on the 


shone on Joe English Hill. Being 
told that it did, she explained to 
the woman, “You see l’ve heard 
most all my life, while mother was 
with me that is, about Joe English 
Hill. 1 guess its the loveliest thing 
on God’s earth. I’m glad I shall 
see it first with the sun on its bald 
crown.” 

The kindly woman opened her 
lips to reply then hesitated and 
closed them again. 

A little while later she asked, 
“Shall I put you in the big chair 
and push it to the window so that 
you can look out?” 

“If you only would,” the sick 
woman cried in an ectasy of delight. 

It was done very gently but af- 
terward Persis lay among the pil- 
lows gasping. The woman stretch- 
ed out a hand to raise the shade 
but Persis stopped her. Several 
long minutes she lay wth closed 
eyes while the woman _ waited. 
‘then opening them suddenly she 
sat erect saying, “Now, please.” 

Again the woman opened her 
lips to speak, but looking at the wide 
brilliant eyes, closed her mouth 
into a grim, straight line. Quick- 
ly she reached for the cord and 
pulled the shade high. 

Persts breathing jerkily, leaned 
forward in her chair, her happy 
bare, ugly, 
rocky hill before her. Her eyes 
widened with a look that was al- 
most fear. 

The watching woman_ gripped 
the chair-back till her knuckles 
whitened from the pressure. 

Persis suddenly turned to her 
with a smile. “I guess—it isn‘t 
how things look—its just love makes 
them beautiful.” Then the tired 
head dropped back among the pil- 
lows. 





A FEW PAGES OF POETRY 


Through the kindness of Mr. 
Brookes More a prize of $50 is offer- 
ed for the best poem published in 
the Granite Monthly during the 
year 1921. The judges are Prof. 
Katharine Lee Bates, Mr. W. S. 
Braithwaite and former Governor 


John H. Bartlett. A _ gratifying 
number of entries for the contest 
already have been received, some of 
which are printed herewith, while 
others may be found elsewhere in 
the magazine. 


A FEBRUARY AFTERNOON 
By Virginia B. Ladd. 


Snow everywhere we look! Great banks of snow— 
The village street hard-trampled as a floor. 

The mercury sinks from zero to below 
And cold gusts howl through crannies of the door. 


The great trees creak. Their boughs thresh to and fro. 
One huge limb snaps—and crashes through the drifts 
Across the path betwixt the heaped up snow, 
And there, half buried, its brown form uplifts. 


We shiver, and draw closer ’round the fire, 
And think of those outside its heartsome cheer. 
And, as the boisterous winds rise, shrieking, higher 
Our vaguely felt unrest is tinged with fear. 


But look! Along the far horizon line 
Beyond the woods, which like a dark band show, 
There gleam the sunset lights! They seem divine, 
As, where the sky joins earth, they glow. 


Like a bright revelation on this dreary scene 
They speak of warmth and comfort yet to be, 

Vivid with shades of rose and palest green 
And pearly shell-tints from some distant sea. 


So, though the piercing gales came fraught with dread 
And frost benumbs the streams and lake and ground, 
Although the trees and tiny plants seem dead 
And icy snow-crusts everywhere abound, 


What joy it is to turn from this wild day - 
And catch that flashing signal from the west, 

Which, though the hues from opal pale to gray, 
Has left its message of sweet peace and rest. 









TAM O’ SHANTERS 


By Dorothy W. Smith. 








































Tams, tams, tams! 
Will they never go out of style? 
“Their vogue varies 

But vanisheth not away.” 

When I am a grandmother, 

1 verily expect to see 

My grown children and small, 
Wearing tams of some sort. 

I even hope I shall 
Have one myself 

I’m so used to them. 


Why, when I was quite tiny, 
Not more than six or eight, 
| had a little blue tam, 

A navy blue serge sailor’s kind 

With a navy ribbon for a band 

And two short ribbons . 
On one side, the right side. H 
1 wore a blue chinchilla coat 
Lined with bright red, 
And I looked like my little brother 

Who had the same kind of outfit. 

Since then, I’ve always had 

A distinctly feminine tam. 


When I was ten years old, 
| had a marvelous tam 
Of shiny patent leather, 
Black with a rubber ’neath my chin. 
It was large and round. 

I used it for a looking glass 
When it was lying in my lap. I 
And I was calling on old ladies | 
With Mother, 

I could see my bobbed hair 

In this mirror 

And the bright red jacket 

I wore with the tam. 


When I was twelve years old, 
I had a dark red tam 

Of yarn, crocheted by Mother 
With a scalloped edge 

And a huge red pom-pom 

In the middle of the top. 

Then I had red mittens to match 
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| treasured this tam so much 

‘That when I was fourteen 

I still had it! 

And I learned to knit 

By trying on a dark red scarf 

But | could never wear it with a tam. 


(Whisper it but this tam still lives 
I sold it when I came to college.) 


But when | reached fourteen 

I had—oh joy and bliss— 

A really pretty tam 

With another scarf to match. 

This tam was white and blue 

Striped with little pom-poms 

Over one ear, so chic! 

Of one scarf I made a muff 

To keep one hand warm 

While skating, the outside one 

Which wasn’t holding someone else’s 
Sometimes this muff warmed two hands 
If we girls skated six abreast 

And interlaced our arms. 

I’ve lost the tiny muff somehow 

But not the tam yet. 


When I| became sweet sixteen 

[ had a tailored tam 

To go with stern sailor suits 

We had to wear in boarding school. 
This was a scarlet tam, 

3right scarlet, felt, 1 guess, 

No pom-poms, stripes nor scallops 
But a very tight plain band 

Around the face. 

Mine was too tight and so 

With great regret and tears and smiles 
Contesting in my eyes 

I tried the dear thing on 

One last time, before 

I sent it to the Halifax disaster. 


But when I was eighteen 

Then I arrived in college. 

And when I unpacked my trunks 

I found I still possessed the 

Dark red crocheted tam, 

The blue and white striped one, 

And then still the plain bright red one, 
And I thought I must wear green 
And so I sold the red one, 
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And gave away the scarlet one, 
And kept only the white one, 
When I found I needn’t wear green 
I didn’t have a new tam 

That year—oh Freshman year! 


You’d think I’d tire of tams 

But no, I love them dearly. 

In fact I’ve grown quite attached 
To their youthful shape. 

Further | even bought another one 
This year, of rose and gold braid 
All broadcloth, with another 

Scarf to match, as usual. 


I wonder when I am four years older 
What kind I’ll have? 


AFTER THE SNOW STORM 
By Charles Nevers Hol:nes. 


The night has passed, the storm is o’er, 
The silent snow flakes fall no more. 


The morning dawns unclouded, fair, 
A crispy chill is in the air. 


The sun is shining clear and bright 
Upon a world robed all in white; 


All blue above, all white below, 
A fairy-land of virgin snow. 


A spotless shroud o’er knoll and lea 
As far as keenest eye can see. 


No field, no road, no wall, no lawn, 
The hedges and the shrubs are gone; 


No barking dog, no singing bird, 
Not e’en a human voice is heard. 


The landscape lies as still as death, 
Unkissed by breezes’ chilly breath. 


A sleeping world, all dazzling white 
Beneath the sun’s resplendent light; 


A snow-bound Earth, unsullied, new, 
A universe of white and blue! 





A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE MILLS FAMILY 
OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


By Rev. Charles Blunt Mills, late of Mayville, Michigan. 


With notes by SAMUEL COPP WORTHEN, of East Orange, New Jersey, 
a grand-nephew of the Author! 


The name of our family, Mills, is 
said to have originated in the north 
of England, a child having been 
found between two windmills, used 
then in grinding and named ac- 
cording to the custom of the time 
from the nearest object.2_ The de- 
scendants for generations were 
large, muscular and of roving dis- 
position. They were marked with 
Norman features and nearly all had 
a passion for the sea. 

Two brothers with their families, 
came to Jamestown, Va., at a very 
early period. Their names were 
These 


said to be James and John. 
names recur so often in the history 
of their descendants as to render it 


ery difficult to avoid confusion. 
Engaged as many of these descend- 
ants were in a sea-faring life, as the 
commerce of the colonies drifted to 
the north, they also came north and 
settled in the Middle and New Eng- 
colonies. One of these settled in 


1 The writer of these notes request: 
history 
published for the first time. The original 
Mrs. H. M. Coldren of Bellaire, Michigan. 


in solving the problems presented by 
is 


Portsmouth, N. H. His name was 
James. 

His son, Eligood, was a sailor. 
He was well educated® and _ for 
some time was mate of a vessel en- 
gaged in the West India trade com- 
manded by Capt. Charles Blunt, 
who was afterwards taken by the 
pirates off the island of St. Thomas 
after a desperate resistance and 
chopped to pieces and fed to their 
hogs. The writer was named by 
Capt. Mills, for him. Before the 
death of Capt. Blunt his mate was 
promoted to the command of a ves- 
sel sailing up the Mediterranean, 
which he commanded when the war 
of the Revolution commenced. 

Espousing the cause of liberty, 
he entered very heartily into the 
cause of the colonies and when the 
Privateer Grand Turk, commission- 
ed by the Continental Congress as 
a Letter of Marque, was fitted out 
at Portsmouth, he was one of its 


co-operatior of students of New Hampshire 
this somewhat remarkable manuscript, now 
in the possession of the author’s daughter, 


2. Evidently most of the matter in this sketch pertaining to the family history prior to 


the time of Eligood Mills, 
has no substantial basis. 


3. Another version, probably 


the author’s grandfather, is purely 


more reliable, 


traditionary or conjectural and 


is that the first settler was named Mark 


Mills, that he was born in England, came to Jamestown in 1636, and married Mary Elligood, 


by whom he had one son. 


4. This is an error. 


His name was unquestionably Luke. 


He was the Capt. Luke Mills of 


Northampton, Virginia, who married Hannah, daughter of John and Grace (Brookin) Lang of 


Portsmouth on the 5th day of December, 
Register, Vol. XXV, p. 121. 


1734. 
Capt. Luke Mills was lost at sea, being swept overboard in a gale, 


See New England Historical and Genealogical 


while standing on the deck of his ship by the side of his son Elligood, who, according to 
tradition, tried to jump overboard in a hopeless attempt to rescue his father, but was restrain- 
ed by the crew. The will of Capt. Mills was admitted to probate on August 29, 1764. 


5. He is elsewhere described by the author as a man of 


“fine gentlemanly deportment, 
temperate in habits and of enormous strength.” 


6. The Blunts were a famous seafaring family of Portsmouth. 
to know how Capt. Charles Blunt was related 
Brewster's Rambles About Portsmouth, and 
in this narrative, 


It would be interesting 
to the captains of that name mentioned in 
whether his untimely @ is accurately described 
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officers. On the second voyage 
she was captured by a British Fri- 
gate and was taken into Halifax, N. 
S., where all the crew remained in 
jail five years, who did not die of 
brutal treatment. At the end, of 
that time they were informed that 
the colonies were subdued, Wash- 
ington and the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress were hung and 
that the very few prisoners were to 
be taken to Boston and were to be 
transported thence to England to 
be hung for piracy on the high 
seas. On the way to Boston, Capt. 
Mills with two others escaped over- 
board on a dark night and swam 
three miles, reaching the shore near 
a fisherman’s hut below the mouth 
of the Piscataqua Rivér in New 
Hampshire. Here they heard for 
the first time that the colonies had 
gained their independence.® 

The next morning he learned that 
his wife was dead, his property 
gone, and that his two brothers-in- 
law, Mark and Luke _ Laighton,® 
two of the richest merchants in 
Portsmouth had failed. After 
gathering up a few fragments of 
his shattered fortune and getting 
together his scattered children, he 
married Lucy McLucas,!° who was 
of Scotch-Irish descent, left the 


7. Corroboration of these statements 


ject is requested. 


Grand Turk was fitted out by the Laightons, 
its first voyage it sailed to the English 
British commerce. 


8. The foregoing passage—about the 


son) Curran, librarian of the Bangor 


about 
lacking, but they are no doubt correct in substance if not in detail. 


voyage 
American Monthly Magazine, Vol. XXI, p. 118 (Aug, 1902) 


Public Library 


sea and moved upon a tract of land 
in the then District of Maine, in 
what is now Waterboro, York Co., 
Me. There he resided till his 
death in 1833, in his 88th year. 
Luke Mills, son of Eligood Mills, 
was born in 1778. At 15 years of 
age he ran away and went to sea. 
He was a sailor thirteen years 
when he left the sea and mar 
ried Betsey Goodwin! of Wells, 
Maine. Resided on a _ farm 
which he bought in Brownfield, till 
after the war of 1812-1814. Dur- 
ing the war. he was Lieut. in the 
militia and was called out to defend 
Portland. Selling his farm, he went 
to take care of his parents with 
whom he lived till they both died. 
In 1835, he moved to Corinna, Me., 
where he lived till his death in 
1856. He was in public office much 
of his life and represented his dis- 
trict in the Legislature one term? 
Charles Blunt Mills was the son 
of Luke and Betsey Mills, and was 
born in Waterborough, Me., May 5, 
1823. He was the seventh child in 
a family of nine children, and much 
the feeblest of all. He resembled 
his mother’s people and had none 
of the Norman characteristics ex- 
cept love of the’sea. So far as is 
known the whole race were dissen- 
the Privateer Grand Turk, 


seems entirely 


Information on the sub- 


The author says in a letter to his niece, Mrs. Isadore (Copp) Wenk, wife of 
the Rev. Robert Emory Wenk, now of San Francisco, 


under date of Feb. 6, 1893, that the 


wealthy merchants of Portsmouth, and that on 
Channel, 


where it did immense damage _ to 


of the Grand Turk—was printed in the 
at the suggestion of Mrs. Mary H. (Elli- 


(a great, great granddaughter of Eli- 


good Mills), largely for the purpose of making a record for the benefit of descendants of Eli- 
good desiring to join the Daughters of the American Revolution and similar patriotic orders. 


9. The Laighton who married Mary Mills was named Paul. 


whom, Mark Laighton, 


(Mills) Wilson, late of Bangor, 


was the grandfather of the celebrated poetess, 
brother of the author of this sketch, Mark Laighton Mills, 
resident of Bangor, probably derived his name from this relative. 
bore a remarkable personal 


They had 13 children one of 
Celia Thaxter. A 
for many years a well known 
His daughter, Mrs Abbie 
resemblance to Mrs. Thaxter. 


Mrs. Patten a granddaughter of Mary (Mills) Laighton, used to say that her grandmother was 
“a very aristocratic lady’’ and was spoken of as a Virginian. 


10. The author was not correctly 
marriage. Eligood Mills married (2nd) Lucy, 
on the 29th day of August, 1774. 


and groom are described as 
Thomas and Elizabeth Dyer of Biddeford. 
11. She was a daughter of Joseph and 


Corner. He was a respected citizen of 
principles and kindly 
of Maine in 1844, 


disposition. He was 


Eligood’s first 


Elizabeth 
12 Luke Mills lived about 2% miles east 
that 


informed as to the time and oircumstances of this 
daughter of John and Lydia (Webber) McLucas 


See Records of the First Congregational Church of Bidde- 
ford, Maine, published in The Maine Historical and Genealogical Recorder, Vol. VIy p. 333. 
“of Biddeford.” 


Both bride 


wife was Mary, daughter of 


(Hobbs) Goodwin of Wells. 


of Corinna Village at a place called Morse’s 
locality, 
elected a 


known for integrity, strict religious 
representative to the Legislature 
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ters and were in favor of the fullest 
civil and religious liberty. They 
were not clamorotis of factious, but 
always atrayed thetselves on the 
side of freedom. 

Charles B. Mills early developed 
a love of reading and study, and ac- 
quired some knowledge of Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew, besides a 
pretty thorough English education. 
He became a member of the Free 
Will Baptist Church in Corinna, 
Me. in his 14th year and be- 
gan preaching the gospel five 
years later. He eravveted and 
preached extensively in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York and Ohio, and occasionally 
lecturing on Temperance and Slav- 
ety. He was ordained at Fort Ann, 
New York, in January 1848. The 
samne year he returned to Maine and 
supplied a church in Kennebunk a 
year, during which a powerful re- 
vival followed. After supplying 
the church in Springvale a year and 
a half he settled as pastor of the 
church in North Berwick (Dough- 
ty’s Falls) where he remained three 
years. Just before this, September 
18, 1851, he was married to Ann 
Maria Morrison. 

At North Berwick two powerful 
revivals occurred and three promi- 
nent ministers were raised up, viz: 
James and David Boyd and James 
Jepson. In 1854, on account of 
failing health, he resigned and spent 
the winter in Ohio. The next year 
he removed to Chester, Geauga Co., 
and took charge of the F. B. Church 


13. The Rev. Charles 


Blunt Mills died at Mayville, 
the region in which he lived are thus summarized by his niece, 


and also taught in the Geauga Semi- 
nary. In 1856 he removed with his 
family to Tuscola Co., Mich., and 
began life anew as a pioneer in the 
vilianenee. On the organization of 
the Township of Fremont he was 
in some public township office for 
four yeats, when he was elected 
Probate Judge of the County and 
served eight years. In 1868 he was 
elected to the Michigan Senate and 
took a prominent part in shaping 
the railroad policy of the state. In 
1879 he was in the House, and 
among other measures as Chairman 
of the Committee on the Univer- 
sity introduced the measure to ex- 
tend and regrade the courses in the 
medical department. This met 
with great opposition but was 
finally carried. From 1877 to 1886 
he was Secretary and Treasurer of 
of Hillsdale College and also filled 
the chair of Ecclesiastical History 
in the Theological Department 
seven years.!% 

Luke Mills, the son of Captain 
Eligood Mills and Lucy Mills, nee 
Lucas, was born in 1778, died Mar. 
1856. Betsey Mills, nee Goodwin, 
was born in Wells, Maine, in 
March, 1782, and died in Corinna, 
Maine, Feb. 28, 1880, aged almost 
98 years. She was a well-informed, 
intelligent observer and reader, and 
had a marvelous memory of events 
that had transpired during her life- 
time. Her last illness was pain- 
less and continued only a_ few 
hours.!* 


Michigan, in 1896. His services to 


Mrs., Isadore (Copp) Wenk, 


(now deceased) in a note book which contains much valuable information :— 
“His health failed and he went in pursuit of it to the wilds of Michigan—'——. He exert- 


ed a powerful influence in the early development of all that region. 
and of scientific farming all 


medicine, of surveying, 


these early pioneers. He surveyed land, 


the late Mrs. Mary H. 
of Bangor, Maine. 


(Ellison) Curran, 


doctored the sick, preached the gospel 
terms on the Judge’s bench—framed laws and endured hardships incredible.’’ 

14. The writer of these notes derived much information on the subjects covered, 
for many years librarian of the Public 


His knowledge of law, of 
were used to better the condition of 
sat many 


from 
Library 


Mrs. Curran devoted a considerable amount of time to an attempt to check up and verify 
the statements in this manuscript, and the writer has done some work along the same lines. 


The Rev. 
benefit of his children, 
without reference to any 
valuable, require careful checking and 
based upon facts. 


Mr. Mills wrote it when somewhat advanced in years as a memorandum for the 
and relied wholly upon personal 
records or other written authority. 
always 


knowledge and family tradition, 
Such memoranda while very 
involve errors of detail though generally 





EDITORIALS 


Two years’ experience has prov- 
ed to the present owner and editor 
of the Granite Monthly that its pub- 
licaion is not a pecuniarily profitable 
proposition. Its support, in sub- 
scriptions, news-stand sales and ad- 
vertising, has been good, and _ is 
surely, though slowly, increasing; 
but the increase in the cost of print- 
ing, engraving and paper _ since 
January 1, 1919, has been so great 
that most small publications have 
had a hard struggle during that 
time to achieve an even break be- 
tween income and outgo. Nor is 
tuere any immediate prospect of a 
considerable improvement in these 
conditions. The editing and pub- 
lishing of the New Hampshire state 
magazine are likely to be, in 1921, 
as in 1919 and 1920, labors of love. 

But there are compensations. 

It is sufficient recompense for a 


good deal of labor and some anxiety 


to have New MHampshire’s poet 
laureate, Edna Dean Proctor, now 
in her 92nd year, send a check for 
four dollars, in payment for her 
subscription for the next two years, 
and an accompanying note in which 
she says: “Let me tell you how ex- 
cellent I think the magazine is. 
The December number is very at- 
tractive, with its Exeter article and 
beautiful illustration, its Shaker 
story and its poem, ‘The Morning 
Cometh.’ ” 

It is worth while to have one of 
the state’s best known business men, 
James W. Hill of Manchester, say 
that no magazine: which comes to 
his desk is read by him with more 
interest than is the Granite Month- 
ly. The editor feels highly compli- 
mented when one of the old guard 
of 40 year subscribers, Walter Sar- 
gent of Warner, writes that “the 
most recent issue I consider among 
the best since the publication was 
started.” 

The many kind words which the 


newspapers of New Hampshire and 
some without the state have said 
about the Granite Monthly have 
been appreciated sources of encour- 
agement. When Captain George 
[. Putnam, editor and author, writes 
in the Claremont Eagle of the Janu- 
ary issue of the Granite Monthly: 
“The number is a strong one. The 
magazine grows in value to New 
Hampshire people,” he provides ‘an 
incentive for trying to make other 
numbers progressively good. 

Another item which looms large 
on the credit side of the account is 
the kindly and generous interest in 
the magazine which has been taken 
by its contributors, without whose 
aid, of course, no number could be 
published. The friendships which 
the editor thus has made in the 
past two years are worth more than 
the things which money can buy. 

And so the present publisher of 
The Granite Monthly plans to com- 
plete its Volume 53 and hopes to go 
on with many other volumes beyond 
that. He thanks his patrons, whom 
he counts, without exception, his 
friends, and he would not be averse 
to being under heavier obligations 
to them through their mention of 
the magazine to those with whom 
they chance. to talk about New 
Hampshire, its past, present and 
future. 

We promise every subscriber and 
every advertiser that their aid will 
be utilized to the utmost for giving 
the Granite State a magazine 
worthy of her. 


The constitutional conver.tion, 
re-assembled on January 28, voted 
to submit to the people for ratifica- 
tion amendments allowing the legis- 
lature to tax incomes and inheri- 
tances, reducing the size of the 
House of Representatives and giv- 
ing women full rights as to holding 
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state offices. All of these amend- property that will be almost con- 
ments should be adopted; the first fiscation or the work of almost every 
must be or an intolerable situation state department and _ institution 
will be created in New Hampshire. will be crippled seriously. Go to 
If, during the next few years, the the polls on March 8, if you are a 
state is forced to depend upon its citizen of New Hampshire, and 
present sources of revenue, either vote Yes. 

we shall have a taxation of real 


THERE IS A HOUSE UPON A HILL 


By Mabel Cornelia Matson. 


There is a house upon a hill 
Where I delight to go: 

It seems a little nearer heaven 
Than any house I know. 


White birches beckon up the slope, 
Pink phlox bloom in the yard; 

New Hampshire skies brood over it, 
New Hampshire hills stand guard. 


Calm haven for my wandering feet 
In sunshine and in storm, 

For here dwell laughter-loving hearts, 
Brave hearts, and true and warm. 


Who give their wealth unstintedly 
With open hands and glad, 

Rare comradeship for happy days, 
Wise comforting for sad. 


There is a house upon a hill 
Where I delight to go: 

It seems a little nearer heaven 

Than any house I know. 





A BOOK OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


THE DAME SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE 
AND OTHER Papers. By Samuel 
McChord Strothers. Pp., 279. 
Cloth, $2. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Because of his long-time summer 
residence in our Carroll county 
town of Madison, New Hampshire 
claims as her own that wise and 
witty essayist of today, Rev. Dr. 
S. M. Crothers, and welcomes the 
successive appearance within book 
covers of collections of his maga- 
zine contributions. 

His book list has so lengthened 
that only one more volume now is 
needed to complete a round dozen 
of titles, of which “The Pleasures 
of an Absentee Landlord” has the 
most New Hampshire interest and 
“The Gentle Reader” is, perhaps, 
the best known and most popular 
of all. Together, they well prove 
his right to the title one critic has 
bestowed upon their author, “the 
Charles Lamb of American letters.” 

The present volume includes “An 
Interview with an Educator,” “The 
Teacher’s Dilemma,” “Every Man’s 
Natural Desire to be Somebody 
Else,” “The Perils of the Literate,” 
“Natural Enemies and How to Make 
the Best of Them,” “The Spiritual 
Adviser of Efficiency Experts,” 
“The Pilgrims and Their Contem- 
poraries,” “Education in Pursuit of 
Henry Adams,” “The Hibernation 
of Genius,” “The Unpreparedness 
of Liberalism,” “On the Evening of 
a New Day.” 

Without exception 


they are in 


Doctor Crothers’ best manner, very 
true and very keen; more so than 
one realizes when carried along 
gently through the first reading by 
the whimsical charm of the author’s 
style. It is upon after reflection 
that one sees what depths of wis- 
dom and experience have _ been 
plumbed, into what safe harbors of 
clear thinking our voyage in a book 
has brought us. 

Take a paragraph from the essay 
upon “The Pilgrims” and _ their 
tercentenary ; “Today we are better 
able to appreciate the efforts of the 
Puritan than were our immediate 
predecessors. We cannot accept 
his answers, but we are beginning 
to ask the same kind of questions. 
We are less sure than we used to 
be that religion and politics can be 
kept in separate compartments. 
We are not altogether satisfied with 
purely secular solutions of social 
problems. We hear people talking 
again about a community church. 
In an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion enforcing Prohibition we have 
gone further than the Puritan Com- 
monwealth did in looking after the 
morals of the people. The. indivi- 
dual conscience is more and more 
reinforced by a social conscience that 
finds its expression ‘in law. Our 
philosophers have been telling us 
that religion is loyalty to a beloved 
community. All this does not in- 
dicate a return to the Puritanism of 
the seventeenth century, but it 
makes seventeenth century Puri- 
tanism more intelligible to us.” 
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REV. H. C. MeDOUGALL 


Rev. Henry Clay McDougall, for 21 
years minister of the Unitarian Church 
at Franklin, died there January 4. He was 
born in Ypsilanti, Mich., November 22, 
1850, a son of John and Mary (Muir) 
McDougall. He graduated from Uni- 
versity of Michigan in ’77 and taught 
school for several years, being at one 
time principal of the High School at 
Princeton, il. He prepared for the mini- 
stry at Harvard Divinity School, gradu- 
ating in 1885. He occupied pulpits at 
Rockland, Mass; Madison, Wis., Marble- 
head, Mass, and Franklin. He was vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association and minister-at-large of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association. 
He was president of the board of trustees 
of Proctor Academy at Andover. His 
wife, two sons, Capt. James McDougall 
of Wilkesbarre, Penn., and Lieut. Ken- 
neth McDougall of Boston, both com- 
missioned during the war, and a brother, 
George McDougall of Harvey, IIb, sur- 
vive. 


LUTHER W. PAUL 


Luther W. Paul was born in Sanford, 
Me., December 29, 1817, and died in Man- 
chester, January 2, 1921. He was a cob- 
bler by trade and a year ago made a pair 
of shoes which he wore'on his 102nd 
birthday. He cast his initial vote for 
William Henry Harrison in 1840, and had 
exercised his right of suffrage at every 
election from that time until 1920. He 
had been a Mason since 1875. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, Edwin of Manchester, 
and Charles W., of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and by three grandchildren. 


DR. WILLIS P. CRAIG 


Dr. Willis P. Craig of Walpole was 
killed by the accidental discharge of a 
gun while hunting December 28. He was 
born in Lempster, September 9, 1876, the 
son of Rockwell F. and Lizzie B. Craig. 
He was educated at Vermont Academy, 
Saxtons River, Vt., and Dartmouth Col- 
lege where he graduated in 1903. During 
his college career he distinguished him- 
self in athletics and was a member of 
Theta Delta Phi fraternity. He gradu- 
ated from the Dartmouth Medical School 
in 1906, and afer six months spent in 
Boston hospitals came to Walpole where 
he was in practice at the time of his 
death. At the time of the World war 


he entered the United States Medical 
corps with the rank of captain, and was 
stationed at Penniman, Va., where he 
established a regimental hospital during 
the influenza epidemic. He received his 
discharge after the armistice, being then 
stationed at Fort Hancock, N. J. He was 
a member of Walpole post of the Ameri- 
can legion. Dr. Craig was a 32nd degree 
Mason and a member of county, state and 
national medical associations. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son and daughter 
and step-son; his mother and one ‘sister. 


——._ —+ 


MRS. ELLEN T. SCALES 


In the death of Mrs. Ellen Tasker 
Scales the city of Dover has lost one of 
its most estimable and best known women. 
She was born in Strafford, May 30, 1843, 
the daughter of Deacon Alfred Tasker 
and his wife, Mary Hill Tasker, and mar- 
ried Octoker 20, 1865, John Scales who 
had been her instructor at Strafford 
Academy. She assisted him in his duties 


as principal of Wolfeboro, Gilmanton and 
Franklin academies and was a very suc- 


cessful teacher. Later she rendered valu- 
able aid to Mr. Scales during his editor- 
ship of the Dover Republican and Week- 
ly Enquirer. She was the first woman 
to hold office in Dover, being five times 
chosen to the school board; was a mem- 
ber of the board of managers of the 
Wentworth Home for the Aged from 
its organization and at the time of her 
death its president. Mrs. Scales was a 
member of the First Congregational 
church, of the D. A. R., the Nathan 
Colonists and the Dover Woman’s Club. 
She is survived by her husband; their 
son, Burton T. Scales of Philadelphia; 
and two grandchildren. 


MRS. J. W. NOYES 


Mrs. Harriette Sherman Bouton Noyes, 
widow of Hon. John Weare Noyes of 
Chester, a brother of the late’ Prof. 
Daniel J. Noyes of Dartmouth College, 
died November 21, 1920 far advanced in 
her 89th year. Mrs. Noyes’ ancestry was 
of the oldest and best in New Hampshire. 
She was born in Concord, January 25, 
1832, the daughter of Rev. Nathaniel Bou- 
ton, D. D., long one of Concord’s most 
revered ministers. Her mother, Mary 
Ann Persis Bell, was the daughter of 
Goy. John Bell of Chester, who was Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire 1828-1829, and 
his wife, Persis Thom, descendants of 
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the Scotch-Irish settlers of Londonderry. 
Her marriage to Mr. Noyes took place on 
June 21, 1855. Her only son, John W. 
Noyes, Jr., died in early childhood. She 
has left one daughter, Miss Mary B. 
Noyes of Chester, and a step daughter. 
Mrs. William S. Greenough of Wake- 
field, Mass.; two nephews, Dr. Louis Bell 
of Boston, and Rev. Tilton Bouton of 
St. Petersburg, Florida; and two half 
sisters, Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke and Mrs. 
J. B. Fogg of Manchester. She was edu- 
cated at private schools in Concord, and 
later attended Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
then under the charge of Mary Lyon, af- 
terward teaching in Franklin and Fran- 
cestown, and Stamford, Conn. Than Mrs. 
Noyes there could be no finer type of 
gentlewoman. Born and bred in a chris- 
tian. minister’s home, where religion 
meant something more than joining the 
church, and reciting its creed, her eager 
mind and receptive soul early developed 
unusual social and spiritual refinement. 
The beauty of her mind and heart drew 
her many friends very close to her. She 
was a member of the Colonial Dames of 
New Hampshire, and of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. She united 
with the North Church in Concord, of 
which her father was pastor, in 1849, 
from which she was. dismissed to the 
Congregational Church in Chester in 1860, 
where she was a zealous member for 60 
years, and was long a leader in the social, 
philanthropic, and religious life of the 
town. Her long residence in the town, 
her affiliation with the church, her active 
participation in every enterprise in the 
community promotive of the public good, 
her hospitable fireside to which everybody 
was welcomed, and last but not least her 
cordial and sympathetic spirit had en- 
deared her to all. Her removal by death 
has occasioned in many homes the sense 
of personal loss. The beautiful and gra- 
cious presence, beloved of the community 
has gone from us, but the fragrance of 


that lovely life abides. There is an abid- 
ing comfort in the words of Whittier. 
“Life is ever Lord of death, and Love 
can never lose its own.” 


MRS. ABBIE S. AMES 


There recently died: in Allston, Mass., 
in her 79th year, Mrs. Abbie Scates Ames, 
who was born on a farm in Ossipee. De- 
termined to get an education, she taught, 
did “saleswork” (sewed on men’s gar- 
ments, the cut-out material being left and 
gathered by distributing agents) and 
worked her way to graduation at the New 
England Masonic Charitable Institute at 
Freedom (Drake’s Corner), ranking as 
the finest Latin scholar the Academy had 
had. While teaching in Boston, she mar- 
ried James J. Wright, a graduate of Har- 
vard University Law School, who had 
served three years in the Union Army. 
In 1877, she married Daniel J. Ames, a 
retired Illinois pioneer and distant cousin. 
Removing to the Prairie State, she grad- 
ually was thrown into business responsi- 
blities and developed a remarkable faculty 
for handling land affairs. As a writer, 
she had been a regular contributor of 
short stories to the famous Saturday 
Night, of Philadelphia, the New York 
Ledger and other periodicals. In her 
travels through Illinois and Iowa and in 
the East, she formed close friendships 
with many prominent persons, and com- 
ing back to Boston to reside in later 
years, she kept up a large correspondence 
and did much writing of a special nature. 
All through the World War, there were 
United States Senators and others who 
were insistent upon her giving them her 
economic and political impressions. Mrs. 
Ames was co-author with her son, John 
Livingston Wright, of the book “Mrs. 
Eagle’s U. S. A.” (As seen in a buggy 
ride of 1400 miles: from Illinois to Bos- 
ton. ) 


UNSATISFIED 


By Ruth Bassett Eddy. 


i have known the hurt of your lips 
And the crush of your arm’s embrace; 
I have watched your passionate eyes 
Gaze down on my upturned face. 


I have felt the beat of your heart 
All the sweet, long hours thro’; 

But I know I have never touched 
The infinite soul of you! 














Hon. Lesuize P. Snow, 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 








